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From the Ladies Companion. 
The Thunder Storm. 
A TALE. 

*Wuara dreary spot!’ exclaimed Edward | 
Graham, as he gazed around him—* Nature. 
when she threw her spring robe over Ver- 
mont, seems to have forgotten this place.’ 
But Graham was wrong—Nature had once 
rendered this forest as beautiful as any 
that fertile state; but the hand of man had 
been there, and now a once extensive rane 
of noble hemlock and pine trees, presented 
to the eve, melancholy groups of tall blackened 
trunks, leafless and branchless. It was in 
truth a dismal scene, and solitude and deso- 


lation dwelt around ; here and there, indeed. 


a few wild flowers reared their brilliant heads | 


from amid the universal gloom, like fire-flies 
in the darkness of night. The scene however. 
was diversified occasionally 
in which the 
the ground, 


, by large tracts 
severed six feet from 
presented at a distance, the 
appearance of an army; the snow’s depth in 
winter, not admitting the farmer to cut them 
closer. 


trecs, 


The only beings our young traveler met 
with, in this lonely region, were a few hardy 
fariners employed in cutting logs, or driving 
their wagons of bark to the bark mills; and 
occasionally a drove of horses, destined for| 
the markets of Albany, or perchance New- 
York. Anxious to quit so cheerless a scene, 
Edward urged his 
behind him. 


horse, and soon left it 


The view which pow 
him was beautiful in the extreme. 

he had ascended was one of those which 
covered all that part of the state, over which 
nature had thrown a rich mantle of evergreen 
Those patches 
beauty of the green hills, indicated the spots 
where man, with the aid of fire, was clearing 
himself a place to gain a * habitation and a 
name.’ But the traces of man were not read 
only in destructive characters in this wood 
land retreat, for 
secn peeping 


out from the green 


Lret ted| 


The hill! 


of rusty red which marred the | 


many a pretty village was 


VYallics, 


which, with the glittering stream, rustic 
bridge 
and interesting point in the landscape ; while 
distant glimmer through the trees, of the blue) 
waves of Champlain on the other, young || 
Graham felt fully compensated for the dreary 


scene he had passed through. 





As Edward gazed around, he was surprised 
at hearing, in this wild place, the music of gay 
With the 


curiosity natural to one of his years, he lefi 


and happy female voices near him. 


his gig, walked silently through the trees, an id 
soon came to a large field, over which were 
gfoups of young girls, 


gathering straw berries, 


The fence which bounded this field, was 
formed of immense roots, laid side by side 
and forming a sereen, through which he 
gazed unseen, 
the midst of which sat a young girl, who, he 
learned from their conversation, had sprained 
her ancle, and the others were on the point, 
to take her 


home. She was a lovely being; her fair 





of returning for a conveyance 


vein, and almost every 


olden hue, and her expressive eyes bright |) 
vrey. The dress of this young Vermontese 
was very simple, consisting of a calico frock, 
Whether 
he was in ap uncommon romantic mood, o1 
that the 


Ie beheld her, 
}} 
1] 


straw hat, and white muslin cape. 





interesting 


threw such an imexpressible 


tor Her hair was of a fine glossy 
} 
| 


harm over her, our hero could not decide, 


but he certainly felt he had now scen the 
fairest of her kind, 
‘Ah! he said to himself, * could it but be 


liny fate to retire from the world, in one ot 


fair, then indeed [ might hope to be again 


virtuous and happy. But no,’ he added with 


| 

| é, 

im rustic cottages, with one so pure and 
| 

ja sigh, ‘such happiness must never be for 
' 

lone of amy 


lrestless, wretched 


profession, IT must ever be a 
wanderer, living on th 
ipplause of a changeful public. Pexuce and 
est are not for me.’ 

Edward was aroused from 


‘ions, by a singular noise near him. He 


, saw-mill, and church, formed a lovely 


. \} 
with the Verd Mountains on one side, and a 


Near him was a group, in || 


complexion rendered apparent every delicate | 


feeling and emotion! 


situation in which he 


these reflec- 


looked around for some time in vain, but at 
length espied a large rattlesnake, within a few 
feet of the fair object of his thoughts. The 
| Teptile’s tail stood erect, quivering with 
"extreme veloci ity, preparing to spring on the 
| unconscious girl, 


to be lost: 


There was not a moment 
Edward 
‘fence, and seizing the young girl, bore her 


dashed through the 
from her perilous situation some distance. 
Hercompanions started up, and stood looking 
on in terror and huddled to- 
gether, unable to comprehend the scene ; like 
ja group of frightened deer they looked 

sround timidly and fearfully, as if uncertain 
i whether to separate and fly, 
Edward, 


amazement, 


or remain 


| together. however, soon reassured 


.them; but when they learned there was a 


} ratilesnake near, with one movement they all 
cathered up their baskets, bounded over the 
fence, and gained the road. Edward had the 
| pleasure ofassisting his golden-haired beauty, 
| as she could not step on her injured foot 


| without pain, 
i 


i}! 
j 
| 
| 


When she had rejoined her 
companions, she thanked Edward with much 
| orace and sweetness, for the service he had 
done her, and bade him guod morning. 
‘No, no,’ said Edward, * my services are 
|| not over yet—you are too lame to walk, and 
| i will bring my gig round and take you 
home. 
| He ran off without awaiting her answer, 
‘and while he was gone, the young girls held a 
consultation whether she had better accept 
the offer; but, as her lameness was too great 
her to walk, and her fears of the 
snake would not let her remain in peace, she 


herself to 


allow 


allowed be handed into the gig, 


After a drive of a mile, they arrived at her 


home: it was a smart two story wooden 


house, painted white, with a red roof, and 


ereen window-shutters, ‘There was a pretty 


porch in front, covered with honey-suchle 


und sweet-briar, while lilacs and white roses 
bloomed around. They stopped at the rail 
fence which bounded the field in front and a 


little boy ran down from the house, let down 


the bars, and Edward drove through ; while 


the horses and colts which ran loose about 


. 
° 
— 


rremuses, Cu 


’ rt Fi ow ’ WW Leo 
me frisking up to grect the 
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new comer. The dashing gig, with its glit- 
tering brass harness, whirled up to the door : 
an old farmer came out, pulled up his collar, 
turned down the cuffs of his coat, and pre- 
pared to hand out the lady. * Lawful heart! 
he exclaimed, when he beheld his daughter 
alight, ‘is this you Elizabeth ? Why, as sure 
as a gun, [ thought it was some grand lady, 
driving up in such style, But how in the 
name of sense did you get in that gig?’ 

Elizabeth in a few words gave her father 
and the group collected round him, an ac- 
count of her accident, and her rescue from 
the rattlesnake. 

* By gum!’ exclaimed her father, ‘that was 
a narrow escape. I am sure I am much 
obliged to you, sir; you have done my gal a 
raal sarvice, and I hope me and mine will 
always be grateful for it. But come in. 
Josiah take the gentleman's horse.’ 

*No, I thank you,’ said Edward, ‘I am 
going to the village.’ . 

* Why, what makes you in such a hurry, 
young man ? Can't you stop a bit? you han't 
been to dinner, have you ?’ 

* No.’ 

* Well, then, you sha’nt stir a step,’ said 
the farmer, with true Vermont hospitality ; 
‘it is pretty nigh to one o’clock, and I reckon 
you will find them all done dinner at the 
village. We should have finished ours long 
ago, had we not waited for Lizzy, ere. He 
beckoned to a little urchin, with hair bleached 
white by the sun and wind, who stood gaping 
at the group, and he, on a sign from his 
father, sprang with glee into the gig, and 
drove it up to the barn. The whole party 
soon after entered the house, and seated 
themselves around the table. Besides Eliza- 


beth and her father there were her too || 


brothers, and her mother. Mrs, Chapman 
was a good looking woman—her sharp nose, 
bright eyes, and the quick look she threw 
around the room, proclaimed her to young 
Graham a notable housewife, who took care 
of her goods and chattels, advised her hus- 
band, and scolded her children. 

* We can't give you any notions, such as 
you get in the great cities,’ said Mr. Chap- 
man, ‘but here’s some veal of my own raising, 
and as nice a piece of pork as you will see in 
the states, I warrant you. It is my own 
curing. Give me such a piece of pork as 
that,’ he added, patting it with a knife, with 
the air of a connoisseur, ‘ and a few greens, 


and IT don’t care for any thing else, all the || 


year round,’ 

‘Tudeed it is very superior,’ said Edward 
*T have not seen any thing like it in my 
travels.’ 

*You come from the south, it’s likely,’ 
inquired Mr. Chapman. 

* Ves,” was the answer. 

*Are you from Albany >’ 









—_—— —— ——— . nd 
‘ No, I am not.’ Incensed beyond measure, Edward ad- 
* Have they got the new steamboat on the} vanced to the fence, where there were many 
Champlain yet?’ at work, and called loudly. No one answered, 
‘Indeed I do not know: I did not comej/nor did they even raise their heads, but 
that way.’ continued quietly hoeing, as if they heard him 
* You came across the country from Bos-||not. ‘ What a set of damned uncivil villains 
ton, perhaps.’ 





you are,’ he exclaimed, his wrath raised to a 
Graham, amused by their questions, de- great pitch. 

termined to be very laconic ; but seeing all} A voice beside him said, in a calm tone— 
eyes turned on him at the close of every ||‘ My good sir, this is not the way to get a 
inquiry, in great anxiety to discover where || favor from freeman: we put up with no abuse 
he came from, he concluded to take com-| from strangers here.’ 

passion on their curiosity, and answered, ‘I|| Edward was at once cooled down by this 
came from New-York, and passed through |!speech. He had lived so much among people 
Bennington, to this place.’ 


‘Not on a journey of pleasure to these 





who are used to indulge in such language to 
those whom they consider beyeath them, that 


‘You are right—although I do not know a 


wild parts, I guess.’ o had forgotten he must use other means to 
finer country to travel through: but I came 


obtain the services of these proud freeman. 
He turned around, and beheld beside him a 
on business, to look at some lands which Mr. tall, stern-looking man, clad in homespun 
Gardiner, of New-York, is about to purchase. clothes, and wearir 
They lie somewhere near this next village. 1) brimmed hat. 

have a letter toa Mr. Peabody ; do you know | 
such a person ?” 


1g a large black broad- 


‘I believe I have been too hasty,’ said 

Graham, * But would it not provoke the 
‘Oh yes, very well. It is our old deacon, | patience of a saint, to have one’s horse driven 

T reckon. [le lives in the town, just opposite | from five o'clock in the morning, and not be 

Col. Bennet’s tavern. Some of my felks will) able to get any one to put him up.’ 

igo with you to direct you. I would go } 





‘They will readily serve you,’ said the 
iinyself, but I am considerable busy, just stranger, ‘if you will request them in a civil 


now.’ way.’ 
‘It is of no consequence,’ said Graham;|| + Request them!’ replied Edward, with a 
‘T have no doubt I shall find it myself.’ | sneer; * But I have forgotten, I must in this 


‘1° . - . | ° ° 
‘ Elizabeth now placed two pieces of pie on | country think it a favor to be attended, even 
each one’s plate, one of currant and one of} in a tavern.’ 
cherry, which Edward tasted with much 


‘In this case it is a favor. Col. Bennet, 
pleasure, coming from such fair hands, in| the owner of this house, is quite a rich and 
spite of the old lady’s ejaculation, that the | independent man. Half the village belongs 
crust was as hard as Pharoah’s heart. A} to him, and he keeps tavern principally to 
pitcher of cider, and a plate of sage cheese, | oblige those who pass through the town, and 
from their own dairy, completed the repast.| the committees, town-meetings, etc. There 
| Fearful of detaining the family from the field, | 


| 





is not traveling enough to support a man who 
|Graham arose and asked for his gig. They | has no other profession, and now that Col. 
all shook hands with him at parting, urging | Bennet has offered his house for the purpose, 
him to ride over often, and take ‘ pot luck’) his sons think they are obliging those they 
with them. He declined the offer ofcompany, || serve. They are likely lads, and never refuse 
and drove off to B———...__—“ The tavern meal 


to do any thing for civil folks.’ 
easily distinguished by the immense swinging |) + Well, well!’ said Edward impatiently, “I 





sign, portraying the head of Washington. | stand corrected. Have the goodness, sir, to 


r 4 eat ‘ . | . 
[he door stood open, but in vain Graham | present my humble compliments to the most 





‘then hallooed loudly, and a boy ran tu hin) so extremely condescending as to permit one 
from a cornfield next the house. ‘ There's | of his august sons to give my horse some 
ino one at home,’ he said; we'em all in the) oats.’ 


field hoeing, but daddy sent me to see What | The stranger smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
}you wanted,’ advanced to the fence, and soon arranged all 
Re What [ want! a pretty question, truly !| to their satisfaction. Col. Bennet, who was 
| What do you think IT want, when I drive up| hoeing in his shirt sleeves, now took up his 
jtoatavern. Put up my horse immediately, | waistcoat and coat, wiped the perspiration 
and then send your father here to see what 1! from“his brow, and came forward, followed 


want. Why do you not unharness him ?—! by the boy. 





‘Good day, Colonel,’ said 
| What are you gaping at, you little rascal ” 





| 
aes putting one hand tothe top of the fence, he |} Can you accommodate me in your house ”” 
sprung over, and was soon hard at work again. || 
Tl 


* Why yes,’ said Colonel Bennet, frankly 


knocked and thumped; no one came. He| worshipful Colonel, and ask him if he will be 


Edward, holding out his hand, ‘I am a 
i" al ine ; , : 
‘I’m no rascal, sir,” said the boy quietly, | Stranger here, and wish to remain a few days. 
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shaking hands with him, ‘I rather guess 1 
can.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; 1 have two more favors 
to ask. Will you be so good as to let my 
horse be taken care of, and then direct me 
to one Deacon Peabody, who lives in this 
village, T think.’ 





‘Why, I reckon that won’t give me much 
trouble,’ said the military Boniface, with a 
grin, ‘for he’s standing along side of you.’ 
Edward shook hands smilingly with the 
deacon, and soon produced his letters. 
Deacon Peabody requested Graham to step 
over and take a social dish of tea with his 
family ; so bidding adieu to Colonel Bennet, 
they crossed the road to the deacon’s house. 

Recompense Peabody was the tenth son of 
a Connecticut farmer, As they grew up, 
these lads were smitten with a spirit of 
emigration, and nearly all left the parental 
roof for a larger field of labor. Recompense 
wandered to Vermont, and hired himself out 
to clear lands, hew logs, or occasionally to 
work at the sawmills. He made a small sum 
this way, and was soon able to buy a few 
acres of wild land for himself. Here he built 
a log cabin, and set upa potash establishment. 

feing very industrious, economical, and 
enterprising, he soon realized a small fortune, 
and was looked up to by all, as one of the 
great men of the town which rapidly grew up 
around him. In course of time he became 
smitten with the charms of the minister’s 
daughter, married her, and soon after arrived 
at the honors of a deaconship. His family 
soon became too large for his small cottage, 
and he determined to build one which would 
eclipse all in town, and do honor to his taste 
and wealth, This was the house which our 
traveler was now approaching. Itwas a double 
wooden house, painted white ; over the door 
was a tasteful fan sash, which with the side- 
lights, were lined with bright colored house- 
paper. Curtains of the same, hung before 
each window, which gave the house quite a 
dashing appearance, and excited the adinira- 
tion of all who passed through B ; 





Alas! the deacon’s funds came to an end 
before his lordly mansion was quite finished; 
for the good man’s ideas were so vast that he 
made the house too large, and thus expended 
all that had been appropriated to building the 
whole. Accordingly, there were many things 
left unfinished until money should be more 
plenty. The most conspicuous defalcation 
occurred at the entrance of the house, for the 
flashing doorway was without porch or steps, 
and the family were obliged to enter and leave 
the mansion ona board. Some of the rooms 
were unfurnished, but they could be well 
spared notwithstanding the deacon’s large 
family. Thefront parlor, into which Edward 
was shown, looked very comfortable and neat. 
There was a gay ingrain carpet on the fioor— 








chairs highly gilded, each exhibiting on the 
back landscapes of the country—a looking- 
glass, part of which was painted to represent 
a shepherdess and sheep—dimity curtains 
with deep netting and fringe: the mahogany 
side-board and table shone like silver, while 
on the former figured a row of bright tumblers 
and pitchers, gaudy with blue and red gilding, 
and on the latter reposed the family bible, 
covered with canvas, worked by the fair hands 
of the deacon’s mother-in-law, The deacon, 
as he ushered in his guest, looked around 
him with an air of satisfaction, for his parlor 
was furnished as well as any in the town ; 
besides it was the fruit of his own labor, and 
he might be pardoned for a slight degree of 
pride on the subject. 

Graham sat talking with the deacon until 
five o’clock, when the daughter of his host 
entered to say that tea was on the table. 
Edward was conducted into a back room, 
which was furnished very much as the one he 
had left, except that the carpet was no foreign 
importation; it was spun, colored, and woven 
by the mistress of the mansion. This lady 
was occupied pouring tea when they entered, 
but arose to give Edward a kind, although 
rather a grave welcome. Her daughters and 
sons were around her, but so very reserved 
that Edward, afler several attempts, gave up 
all thoughts of conversation, except with the | 
futher. ‘Their gravity did not arise, however, 
from pride, or any inbospitable feeling, as 
they were all very anxious to help him to the 
good things around him, and loaded his plate 
with strawberries and cream, with cucumbers, 
pies, cake, and rye bread. ; 

Mahitable, the eldest daughter, was a rosy- 
cheeked girl, and the only one of the race who 
seemed to know what it was to smile. The 
risibility of the whole family appeared center- 
ed inher. She was always full of merriment. 
Ifer mouth was puckered up, as if to retain 
her gaiete de caur, and atthe first humorous 
speech or ludicrous incident, she burst out 
with laughter. The grave deacon was con- 
stantly restraining her mirth, but the words— 
*Mahitable, my dear! don’t be so noisy, 
child!’ had been ejaculated eighteen years in 
vain: she was the same light-hearted, boist- 
erous girl as ever. After tea the deacon 
pronounced a long and elaborate grace, and 














soon after, Edward took his departure. 
In this place young Graham remained| 

' 

many weeks. His business was all arranged | 
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return to his former homme and associates. 
But would Edward search to the bottom of 
his heart, there was another reason for his 
protracted stay—one which he dared not 
confess to himself. The lovely and gentle 
Elizabeth had woven a chain around him 
which he found it now difficult to break. Tn 
all their lithe excursions he was sure to be 
with her, and the pleasure she found in bis 
society was one charm which bound him to 
her. Edward was so superior, she thought, 
to all around her—and then, he drove her out 
in such a pretty gig, and talked so amusingly 
of the gaities and_gyonders of the southern 
cities, that poor Beabeth soon found herself 
wishing fortune had cast her lot in such happy 
places, and given her such a companion, 

One morning, Edward asked Mahitable if 
she would go out with him, and take tea at 
Mrs. Chapman’s. Mahitable smoothed her 
jolly face down to a solemn length, and said— 
‘You surely forget, this is Saturday.’ 

‘Oh true—I did not remember your 
Sunday begins on Saturday evening ; but will 
you go to-morrow ?” 

‘Oh, willingly, as Lizzy has just sent for 
us all, and for you. She expects a little 
party.’ 

The next morning, Edward accepted a seat 


‘in the deacon’s wagon, and they drove to 


church. When there, he looked anxiously 
around for the Chapmans’ wagon, and soon 
espied it with its empty row of rush-bottomed 
chairs, fastened, with many others, under a 
large tree. He entered the meeting house, 
and was soon in his favorite seat, where he 
might have a view of the choristers, among 
whom Elizabeth always sat. After the prayer, 
singing commenced ; Elizabeth stood up with 
the others, but accidentally encountering the 
admiring gaze of Graham, the blood rushed 
over her fair face—her voice faltered—and af- 
ter vainly endeavoring to rally, she sat downin 
confusion, and the singing went on without her. 

‘What can this agitation mean?’ said 
Edward, mentally. ‘1 have often observed it 
lately. Can I have obtained an interest in the 
heart of this sweet girl? Oh! if it might be 
possible, then indeed I could hope for 
happiness. But no!—her parents would 
never consent to give her to an actor—one 
who belongs, as they say, to the devil’s house. 
And can I deceive her? no, no! I must fly 
from her ere it be too late. I must return to 
my usual haunts, and continue on my wretch- 





him, who had been a rover in all quarters of) 





the world, and lived in the artificial circles of 


and simple habits of the inhabitants of these 


| 
}green vallies, which brought a soothing peace 
| 

ito his heart, to which it had long been a 


: . 
| Stranger ; and he deferred his departure 





\from day to day, dreading more and more to 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to his satisfaction, yet still he lingered. To 


cities, there was a charm in the quiet manners | 


ed career alone.’ The service ended, and all 
left the meeting house to employ the inter- 
'vening half hour in strolling or eating. 
Edward remained behind, in his seat, plunged 
in gloomy reflections. From these he was 
| soon aroused by Muahitable, who came to say 
her mother was quite unwell, and they were 
voing home with her in their wagon, but that 
the Chapman family would take him home, 
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‘ No, no,’ he auswered, ‘I can't! Take 


ane with you.’ 


‘ Why, what on ‘arth’s the matter 7 said | 
Mahitable ; ‘ why must you go? Oh, now I 


see; I guess you are afraid of getting no | 
dinner: but Mrs. Chapman has brought a 
great pot-pie, and Jots of gingerbread, and | 
told me to send you to eat withthem. Poor 
thing! it’s no wonder you are so set on going, 
Mahitable, laughing 
heartily, dragged him to the door, and in 


when youare sohungry.’ 


spite of his remonstrances, and her father’s 
soleinn* Mahitable! my dear!’ she succeeded 
in leading him to the great tree under which 
the Chapmans were taking their luncheon. 
‘Well, it's my fate, I see,’ thought Graham ; 
and with this selvo to his conscience, he soon || 
found himself strolling among the grave 
stones, with Elizabeth on his arm. * What}, 
an intgresting sight it is,’ he observed, * “ 
see so many pious worshipers sitting to-|) 
gether under the 





trees, enjoying their frugal 

: aay 
It reminds me of a party of pilgrims, | 
who have come from afar, to visit the 


neal. 


shrine 
of some favorite saint.’ 


t There isa great difference,’ said Elizabeth, || 
i 
! 


* between our plain meeting house, with its! 


pine pulpit and seats, and those splendid 


temples we read of. And the dresses also— | 
what contrast between the loose flowing robes | 
of the pilgrims and the homespun coats of 
our people. The dissimilarity of the two! 
faiths is as great. The one, all simplicity and | 
purity—the other, gorgeous magnificence. 
The one, worshipping God alone—the other 


bending the knee to man, 


| 
! 
i 


young folks assemble together, 


were e all summoned to tea, and were agree eably 
surprised, to find a long table arranged on a 
The 


table was spread with the abundance of 


smooth grassy spot, behind the house. 


wealthy Vermont farmer—tea and coffee, 


cakes piles of smoking indian corn, 


45 
s 


stemmed-cherries, 


» ples, 
buked-pears, 
‘I newer see 


tea, the deacon observed, our 


without re- 


|gretting the absence of Theodore Howard 
| Does 
No one 


any one know when he is expected ? 
knew. Leonidas Bennet leaned 


behind Edward, and whispered to Mahitable 


* ask Elizabeth, I calculate she knows. 

T , 

* No, no, 
l.ke it.’ 

The deacon, however, was not so con- 


said Mahitable, ‘ she will not 


siderate, his mouth was drawn aside with a 
demure smile, and looking across to Elizabeth 
he said, * There is one here, who could tell, 
Lam sure, Lizzy can inform us if she chooses.’ 

Elizabeth’s neck and face were flushed with 


crimson, but raising her eyes, she cauglit 


|Edward’s eager inquiring glance, the blood | 
‘ | 
rushed back again to her heart and left her 


deadly pale. Nods and winks went round 


the table, and all seemed full of merry fancies | 


except Edward, 
‘Who was Theodore? what relation did 


he stand in to Elizabeth ?’ 


mentioned, and now he sat sientand miserable 
and doubting. Aftertea,he in vain endeavored 
Elizabeth. She 
was grave, nay sad, and evidently avoided him. 


Wheu Mahitable proposed to depart, Edward |, 


to engage the attention of 


Edward smiled at the litde puritan, as he | joyfully agreed, as he was anxious to have the 


called her, but the bell now summoned them} 
all to the meeting, where 
service 
Chairs, received || 
their burdens, and every one took his way to, 
his rural home. 


a short and simple 


closed the devotions of the day. 


wagons and horses 


| 

} 

\ 

! 
now 
\ 
When they arrived at the | 
deacon’s house, Edward found Mahitable || 
expecting him; and leaving Mr. Chapman's | } 
wagon, he assisted her and her sister into || 
her father’s 
after 


old rattling chaise, and followed | 
as their driver. Whew they arrived, the'| 
house presented quite an animated appearance, | 
Young people w ere strolling about, or swinging | 
under the apple trees, while on the porch sat | 
the old ladies, knitting; for the sun was down ! 
and the 


Sabbath ended. On the steps, or) 


under the were elders, || 


trees, groups of 


‘whose talk was of ploughs and oxen,’ and 

whose thoughts were divided between the || 
ecrinon they had heard, and the waving fields 
of grain over 
Elizabeth looked so lovely to Edward 
as on this evening 


which their eyes wandered. |} 
never 
Her dress was simple 
white, and a few wild scarlet columbines were | 
tastefully placed in her hair, Never did poor 


Edward feel bimseif so wuch in love, and he 1 


Ocicrmiped to do his best to win her. 


horse On his 


doubts which troubled him cleared away, and 


a8 soon as they were seated in the chaise he 


asked Mahitaple who ‘Theodore Howard was ? 


* He is the son of the widow Howard, who 
i that 
the hill.’ 
‘Well but where is he—what kind of a 
young man was he—tell me all about him.’ 
‘Mercy to me! how your tongue runs, I 
| declare it goes Lke a sa 


lives sinall red house at the foot of 


saw-mill. Theodore 
has been at Harvard college mi: iny years, but 


has now gone to the South where he has been 


offered a professorship in college, but I think 


ihe is to be home tn the fall to be married.’ 


‘To whom is he to be married,’ said Ed- 


ward almost gasping for breath.— 
* Dear me how you drive—you'll be off the 
ve in the creek if 


brid you do not mind,’— 


* Hell be married to Elizabeth Chapman to 


|; be sure, 


The start Edward made almost drew the 


haunches. To Elizabeth,’ he 


said in a low hoarse tone. 


‘Why la! ves. They 


have been engaged 
these four years, did'nt you kuow it.’ 


‘Know it—how should I. No one ever 


They i) lid ine the kindness to tell me!’ 


et 
ete. During | 


Ile had before | 
observed her agitated when his name was 


| * You must have seen my deep devotion to 
ther, then why did you not act the friend’s 
/part ere it was too late, And she too—ha! 


ajjhe exclaimed giving the horse a cut which 


isent the old chaise skipping over the ruts, 
\* She knew I loved her, and she never told 
me. It is plain, she loves me, and Theodore 
is forgotten, Then what to me is_ this 
Had I known it, I would have 


differently, but now, 


jengagement. 
acted 


let those be to 


‘blame who saw me approach the danger, 
without one friendly warning.’ 


(Concluded in our next } 
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From the New- York Mirror. 


London. 


The poct Moore—last days of Sir Walter Scott— Moore's 
opinion of O'Connell—Anacreon at the piano—death of 
Byron—a suppressed anecdote—poem by the author of 
\|* Speculation,’ 


| 








with a letter of 
introduction, and met him at the door of his 
lodgings. 


I catLtep on Moore 


I knew him instantly from = the 
pictures Thad seen of him, but was surprised 


atthe diminutiveness of his person. He is 
much below the middle size, and with his 
white hat and long chocolate frock-coat, was 


far from prepossessing in his appearance. 
With this material disadvantage, however, his 
address is gentlemanlike to a very marked 
degree, and I should think no one conld see 
Moore without conceiving a strong liking for 
‘him. As I was to meet him at dinner, I did 
not detain him, 


lu the moment's conversation 
that passed, he inquired very particularly after 
Washington Irving, expressing for him the 
warmest friendship, and asked what Cooper 
llevee deal 

} was coimg. 

ie eight. 
Moore had not arrived, but the other persons 
jof the party—a Russian count, who spoke all 


the languages of Europe as well as his own; 


was at Lady Blessington’s at 


ia Roman banker, whose dynasty is more 
powerful than the pope’s; a clever English 
nobleman, and the ‘ observed of all observers,’ 
(Count D'Orsay, stood in the window upon 
the park, killing, as they might, the melancholy 
twilight half hour preceding dinner. 

| «Mr. Moore!’ 


| bottom of the stairease. 


cried the footman at the 
*Mr. Moore" 
And with his glass 


cried 
the footman at the top. 


jat his eye, stumbling over an ottoman be- 
| 


tween his near-sightedness and the darkness 


of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance 


tells you that he is at home on a 


carpet. 
| Sliding his little feet up to Lady Blessington, 


(of whom he 


was a lover when she was 


sixteen, and to whom some of the sweetest 
of his songs were written.) be made his 
complime nts, 


with a gaiety 





| and an ease 
; ai 
combined with a kind of worshiping defer 


jence that was worthy of a prime-minister at 


With the gentlemen, all 


ithe court of love. 
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greeted like one. 


He went from one to the] the delight with which he had filled the world, 


of whom he knew, he had the frank, merry || seized his hands as he passed, kissed them, » Voltaire’s life of Charles the twelfth was the 
- . . . . . . » » \} . > 7 ‘ . s* 2 — R a —_ ¢ 
manner of a confident favorite, and he was|| thanked him in their passionate language for) life of an individual, yet that will live and be 





other, straining back his head to look up at}jand placed him in the chair with the most 


them, (for, singularly enough, every gentleman 


fervent expressions of gratitude for his 


in the room was six feet high and upward, ) condescension, The discussion went on. 


and to every one he said something which. 
from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his 
lips as if his breath was not more spontaneous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed 
down ‘ miladi,’ and [ found myself seated 
opposite Moore, with a blaze of light on his 
Bacchus head, and the mirrors with which 
the superb octagonal room is panneled 
reflecting every motion. To see him only at 
table. you would think him not a small man. 
His principal length is in his body, and his 
head and shoulders are those of a much 
Consequently he sits tall, 
and with the peculiar erectness of head and 


larger person. 


neck, his diminutiveness disappears. 

The soup vanished in the busy silence that 
heseems it, and as the courses commenced 
their procession, Lady Blessington led the 
conversation with the brilliancy and ease for 
which she is remarkable over all the women 
of her time. She had received from Sir 
William Gell, at Naples, the manuscript of a 
volume upon the last days of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was a melancholy chronicle of 
imbecility and the book was suppressed, but 
there were two or three circumstances 
narrated in its pages which were interesting. 
Soon after his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter 
went with his physician and one or two 
friends to the great musenm, It happened 
that on the same day a large collection of 
students and Italian literati were assembled, 
in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly 
It was soon known 
that the ‘ Wizard of the North’ was there, 
and a deputation was sent immediately to 


discovered manuscripts. 


request him to honor them by presiding at 
session. At this time Scott was a wreck, 
with a memory that retained nothing for a 
moment, and limbs almost as helpless as an 
infant’s. We was dragging about among the 
relics of Pompeii, taking no interest in any 
thing he saw, when their request was made 
known to him through his physician. ‘ No, 


no,’ said he, ‘ I know nothing of their lingo. 





Tell-them I am not well enough to come.’ 
He loitered on, and in about half an hour! 
after, he turned to Dr. H. and said, ¢ who} 
was that you said wanted to see me;’ The} 
doctor explained, ‘Vl go,’ said he, * thes 
shall see me if they wish it ;’ and against the | 

| 


advice of his friends, who feared it would be 


but not understanding a syllable of the lan- 
guage, Seott was soon wearied, and his 
friends observing it, pleaded the state of 
his health as an apology and he rose to take 
his leave. ‘These enthusiastic children of the 
south crowded once more around him, and 
with exclamations of affection and even tears, 
kissed bis hands once more, assisted his 
tottering steps, and sent after him a confused 
murmur of blessings as the door closed on 


his retiring form. It is described by the 


read as long as there is a book in the world, 
and what was he to Napoleon ?’ 
O'Connell was mentioned. 





* He is a powerful creature,’ said Moore,’ 
‘but his eloquence has done great harm both 
to England and Ireland. There is nothing 
so powerful as oratory. The facuhy of 
* thinking on his legs,” is a tremendous 
engine in the hands of any man. There is 
an undue admiration for this faculty, and a 


sway permitted to it, which was always more 





dangerous to a country than anything else. 
Lord Althorp is a wonderful instance of what 
a man may do without talking. There is a 
general confidence in him—a universal belief 





writer as the most affecting scene he had 
ever witnessed. 

Some other remarks were made upon 
Scott, “but the parole was soon yielded to 
Moore, who gave us an account of a visit he 
made to Abbottsford when its illustrious 
* Scott,’ 
he said, ‘ was the most manly and natural 
character in the world. You felt when with 
him, that he was the soul of truth and 
heartiness, 


owner was in his pride and prime. 


His hospitality was as simple 
and open as the day, and he lived freely 
himself, and expected his guests to doso, 1 
remember his giving us whiskey at dinner, 
and Lady Scott met my look of surprise 
with the assurance that Sir Walter seldom 
dined without it. He never ate or drank to 
excess, but he had no system, his constitution 
was herculean, and he denied himself nothing. 
[I went once from a dinner-party with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to meet Scott at Lock- 
harvs, We had hardly entered the room 
when we were set down to a hot supper of 
roast chickens, salmon, punch, etc. etc. and 
Sir Walter ate immensely of every thing. 
What a contrast betwen this and the last time 
I saw him in London! He had come down 
to embark for Italy—broken quite down in 
mind and body, Hle gave Mrs. Moore a 
book, and I asked him if he would make it 
more valuable by writing in it. He thought 
I meant that he should write some verses, 
and said, * oh I never write poetry now.” J 
asked him to write only his own name and 
hers, and he attempted it, but it was quit 
illegible.’ 

Some one remarked that Scott’s life of 
Napoleon was a failure, 

‘IT think little of it,’ said Moore: * but after 
ll, it was an embarrassing task, and Scot: 


did what a wise man would do—made as 








too much for his strength. he mounted the 
staircase, and made his appearance at the l 
door. 
comed him on the threshold, and forming in|} 


two lines, many of them on their knees, they || 


much of his subject as was politic and 


vecessery, and no more.’ 


* It will not live,’ said some one else ; ‘ as 


, 


is the life of an individual.’ 


* But what an individual’ Moore replied. 


in his honesty, which serves him instead. 
Peel is a fine speaker, but, admirable as he 
had been as an oppositionist, he failed when 
he came to lead the house. O° Connell would 
be irresistible were it not for the two blots on 
his character—the contributions in Ireland 
for his support, and his refusal to give 
satisfaction to the man he is still coward 
enough to attack. They may say what they 
will of duelling, it is the great preserver of 
the decencies of society. The old school, 





which made a man responsible for his words, 
was the better. I must confess I think so. 
Then, in O’Connell’s case, he had not made 
his vow against duelling when Peel challenged 
him. He accepted the challenge, and Peel 
went to Dover on his way to France, where 
they were to meet; and O’Connell pleaded 
his wife’s illness, and delayed ull the law 
interfered. Some other Irish patriot, about 
the same time, refused a challenge on account 
of the illness of his daughter, and one of the 
Dublin wits made a good epigram on the two : 


“ Some men with a horror of slaughter, 
Improve on the scripture command, 

And © honor their’’——wife and daughter— 
“ That their days may be long in the land.”’ 

The great period of Ireland’s glory was 
between *82 and ‘98, and it was a time when 
aman almost lived with a pistol in his hand. 
Grattan’s dying advice to his son, was, ** Be 
always ready with the pistol!” He himself 
never hesitated a moment. At one time, 
there was a kind of conspiracy to fight him 
out of the world, 





On some famous question, 
| Corrie was employed purposely to bully him, 
und made a personal attack of the grossest 
virulence. Grattan was so jill, at the time, 
as to be supported into the house between 
two friends. He rose to reply; and first, 
without alluding to Corrie at all, clearly and 


entirely overturned every argument he had 





advanced that bore upon the question. He 


then paused a moment, and stretching out 








S| his arm, as if he would reach across the 
A burst of enthusiostic cheer wel-|| much because it is a bad book, as because it|| house, said, * for the assertions the gentleman 


|| has been pleased to make with regard to 
|; myself, my answer here is, they are false ! 
j} 00 ; ! 





‘ 
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elsewhere it would be—a blow!” They met, 
and Grattan shot him through the arm. 
Corrie proposed another shot, but Grattan 
said, ** No! let the curs fight it out!” and 
they were friends ever after. I like the old 
story of the Irishman who was challenged by 
* Fight him!” 
said he, ** I would sooner go to my grave 
without a fight!” Talking of Grattan, is it 
not wonderful that, with all the agitation in 
Ireland, we have had no such men since his 
The 
whole country in convulsion—people’s lives, 
fortunes and religion at stake, and nota gleam 
of talent from one year’s end to the other. 
It is natural for sparks to be struck out in a 
time of violence like this—but Ireland, for all 
that is worth living for, is dead! You can 
scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre of her 


spirits of old, and O'Connell, with all bis 
sor 


some desperate blackguard. 


time ? Look at the Irish newspapers. 


faults, stands * alone in his glory. 

The conversation I have thus run together 
is a mere skeleton, of course. Nothing but 
a short-hand report could retain the delicacy 
and elegance of Moore’s language,and memory 
itself cannot embody again the kind of frost- 
work of imagery which was formed and melted 
on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as 
the subject requires, but perhaps the word 


| with which I should never be done. 


eae - _s SS A a TSE IT 


can almost see wit astride upon it. It is, 
written legibly with the imprint of habitual | 
success. It is arch, confident and half 
diffident, as if he were disguising his pleasure 


at applause, while another bright gleam of 
fancy was breaking on him. The slightly- 
tossed nose confirms the fun of the expression, 
and altogether it is a face that sparkles, beams, 
radiates—everything but feels. Fascinating 
beyond all men as he is, Moore looks like a 
worldling. 


This description may be supposed to have | 
occupied the hour after Lady Blessington 
retired from the table; for, with her, vanished 
Moore’s excitement, and everybody else 
seemed to feel that light had gone out of the 
room. Her excessive beauty is less an 
inspiration than the wondrous talent with 
which she draws, from every person around 
Talking better 


than anybody else, and narrating, particularly, 


her, his peculiar excellence. 


witha graphic power that I never saw excelled, 
this distinguished woman seems striving only 
to make others unfold themselves; and never 
had diffidence a 
encouraging listener. 


more apprehensive and 
But this is a subject 


drop silently asleep where I sat, with the tears 
in my eyes and the softness upon my heart. 


* Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore!’ 





I was in company the other evening where 
Westinacott, the sculptor, was telling a story 
of himself and Leigh Hunt. They were 
together one day at Fiesole, when a butterfly, 
of an uncommon sable color, alighted on 
Westinacott’s forehead, and remained there 
Hunt immediately cried 
out, ‘the spirit of some dear friend is 
departed,’ and as they entered the gate of 
Florence on their return, some one met them 
and informed them of the death of Byron, 
the news of which had that moment arrived. 


several minutes. 


The authoress of * Speculation’ was present 
while the story was narrating, and the next 
day she sent me the following beautiful 
versification of it. 


They stood together on the haunted ground, 

Rich with Boecacio’s memory—'twas a day 
When all was blue and beautiful around, 

And sunlight fell in many a glorious ray 
On trees and streams; while insects, birds and bees 
Awoke the air with nature’s melodies. 


They stood together—one a poet, full 
Of noble fancy, and of glowing thought ; 
Whose soul responded to the beautiful, 





We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened 
again over his chasse-cafe, and went glittering 





gentlemanly describes it better than any 
other. It is upon a natural key, but, if I may | 
so phrase it, it is fused with a high-bred affec-| 
tation, expressing deference and courtesy, 
at the same time that its pauses are constructed 
peculiarly to catch the ear. It 
difficult not to attend to him while he is talking, | 


would be 


though the subject were but the shape of a| 
wine-glass. 

Moore’s head is distinctly before me while | 
I write, but I shall find it difficult to describe. 


| 
| 


it in 
long tendrils, unlike anybody else’s in the 


His hair, which curled once all over 


world, and which probably suggested his 
| 


. * | 
delicious 
songstress now ravishing the world, whom he || 


on with criticisms on Grisi, the 





placed above all but Pasta ; and whom he} 


thought with the exception that her legs were || 
This 


introduced music very naturally, and with a 


jtoo short, an incomparable creature. 


| 





lereat deal of difficulty he was taken to the 
ie - 
| plano, 


} 
. . . 
known, however, that its effect is only equaled 


My letter is getting long, and I have 
no time to describe his singing. It is well || 
{! 
one, I could have taken him into my heart} 

- | 





iby the beauty of his own words; and, for 


with my delight. He makes no attempt at} 


| music. It isa kind of admirable recitative, || 





soubriquet of * Bacchus,’ is diminished now|)in which every shade of thought is syllabled | 


to a few curls sprinkled with gray, andjjand dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the || 
| i 


scattered in a single ring above his ears. || song eoes through your blood, warming you| 


| 
His forehead is wrinkled with the exception | 
of a most prominent developement of the), 
organ of gaiety, which, singularly enough, || 
shines with the lustre and smooth polish of) 


a pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle|| by chance to a secret in the bosom of the 


of lines drawn close about it, like intrench-} 

° ° . ° | 
ments against Time. His eyes still sparkle | 
. . ° i} 
like a champaign bubble, though the invader 


has drawn his pencilings about the corners ; | 


and there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge’ 
of an October leaf, that seems enameled on 


| 
his cheek, the eloquent record of the claret | 


his wit has brightened. His mouth is the} 


| 


. | 
to the very eyelids, and starting your tears, | 


I hav e 


heard of women’s fainting at a song of | 





if you have soul or sense in you. 
Moore’s ; 


and if the burden of it answered || 


listener, I should think, from its comparative 


eifect upon so old a stager as myself, that 


the heart would break with it. 


We all sat around the piano, and after two)! 
or three songs of Lady Blessington’s choice, 
he rambled over the keys awhile and sang 
‘When first I met thee,’ with a pathos that | 
When 


beggars description. the last word 


| Nature in her most glorious works: 


| A butterfly 


Whose heart with tenderness and love was fraught, 


| Imagination’s child! upon whose head 


The wreath of mighty minstrelsy was shed! 


They stood together—he, the son of song, 

Beside another proudly-gifted one, 
Whose mighty art could skilfully prolong 

The dreams of grace and beauty—who had known 
and wrought 
Bright shapes engendered by his lofty thought. 


Companions meet for such a scene and hour! 
Each imaged his own beauty, as he stood 

And mused upon the poetry and power 
Which peopled every dell and hanging wood 

With gentle fancies—while the voice of fame 


Linked the fair prospect with Boccacio’s name. 


In the crowd 
Where man contends with man, words must have way ; 


They stood awhile in silence. 


Folly and falsehood will alike be loud, 
And pleasure’s torch flash back a double day— 
But the world was not here —and it was bliss 


o muse in silence mid a scene like this. 


And then they spoke! words less of sound than soul, 
Their mighty spirits grappling with high themes, 
And fancies; which awhile beyond control, 


Lit up all nature with their golden gleams ; 


'| While each from each in generous rapture caught 


What one had poured in song, and one had wrought! 


What was the world to them 7? its coil, and care, 
And vanities, and vices ?—They had made 
A planet of their own, where all was fair, 
And over which bright gleams of splendor played 
A foretaste of the halo which would be 


Wreathed round their own high brows immortally! 


About them all was brightness; earth and sky 


Bathed in a flood of glory ; not a thing 


|| But seemed replete with light; when lo! the eye 


Of the rapt poet saw toward them wing 
not in its beauty glad, 
But nature's gaudiest insect sable clad. 





reg é : ; 
most characteristic feature of all. The lips||had faltered out, he rose and took Lady 


; P - s < ‘ Nearer it came, and yet again more near, 
are delicately cut, slight and changeable as an || Blessington’s hand, said good-night, and was | 





Until it rested on the sculptor’s brow ; 
aspen; but there is a set-up look about the|| gone before a word was uttered. For a full || Folding its wings, unconscious of the fear 


: . ‘ ; Ofa common reptile—amd c ed low 
lower lip, a determination of the muscle to a|| minute after he had closed the door no one Serre spams. Seo 


. P s P And lingeringly upon its place of rest, 
particular expression, and you fancy that you || spoke. I could have wished, for myself, to| As though it held itself a welcome guest 
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A wilding fire flashed from the poet's eye, 
He tore the bonuet from his throbbing brow, 

Then raised his glance to the far reaching sky, 
And as he yielded to his fancy’s flow 

Forth burst the instinctive feeling—' Yes, I see,’ 

He cried, ‘ some dear and lost one visits me! 


Some mighty spirit which was not of earth 
Hath passed away to its own angel-sphere ; 

Some lofty one hath wearied of the dearth 
Of light and loveliness it suflered here— 

I recognise the warning, and the sign ; 

*Tis the soul’s symbol —Psyche, it was thine!’ 


They turned away in silence to the spot 

Where Florence rears her fair and queenly brow ; 
Man and man's vanities they heeded not, 

A loftier feeling filled their bosoms now : 
And soon the withering tale of grief was eaid— 
Europe is one long wail—ByRon 1s DEAD? 





I have just time before the packet sails to 
send you an anecdote that is bought out of 
the London paper. A_ nobleman, living 
near Belgrave-square, received a visit a day 
or two ago from a police officer, who stated 
to him, that he had a man-servant in bis 
house, who had escaped from Botany Bay. 
His lordship was somewhat surprised, but 
called the male part of his household, at the 
officer's request, and passed them in review. 
The culprit was not among them. 


then requested to see the female part of the), 


establishment; and, to the inexpressible 
astonishment of the whole household, he laid 
his hand upon the shoulder of the lady’s 
confidential maid, and informed her she was 
his prisoner. 
diately sent for, and Miladi’s dressing-maid 
was re-metamorphosed into an effeminate- 
looking fellow, and marched off to a new trial. 
It is a most extraordinary thing that he had 
lived unsuspected in the family for nine 
months, performing all the functions of a 
confidential Abigail, and very much in favor 
with his unsuspecting mistress, who is rather 


a serious person, and would as soon have 


thought of turning out to be a man herself.) 
It is said, that the husband once made a} 


remark upon the huskiness of the maid's 
voice, but no other comment was ever made 
reflecting in the least upon her qualities as a 
member of the beau sere. The story is quite 
authentic, but hushed up out of regard to 


the lady. N. P. W. 
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Youth and Marriage. 


Yourn is easily attracted and decides soon. |, 


It forgets that the fanciful preference of a 
moment may not safely determine the pros- 
pects of life. 
this world merely, occasions will come for 


It is unmindful that looking to 


which the graces of the ball room are no sort 
of preparation. It rashly takes the eyes 


which can sparkle in their morning brilliancy, 


The officer || 


A change of dress was imme- |) 


midst of care, and hold a light which can 


cheer, when all other light on the earth has 
waxed dim. 


| 


| flutterer of the hour, for the same being who 


It is so wild as to mistake the 


will be the ministering angel of sickness and 
‘decline. It needs to be reminded, that if 
there is any engagement in life, which is not 
to be formed under the arbitration of caprice 
it is that which is not dissolved, till the parting 
shall come at the laden bier, and the open 
grave, 


‘if there is any step in life which requires 


| creetly, advisedly, soberly, prayerfully, and in 
the fear of God, it is that step which day by 


day is the most inconsiderately taken.— 


Palfrey’s Sermons. aii 


Confide in Your Mother. 


To the youthful female we would say, that 





no individual of either sex can love you with 


an affection so disinterested as your mother, 


Confide in her, and you are safe. Deceive 


her, and * your feet will slide in due time.’ 


receive addresses against the wish of pious 


parents, receive them clandestincly, give their 
hand in marriage, and thus dig the grave of 


all their earthly happiness. He, who would 


lwnself in that very deed unworthy of all your 
confidence. If you wed him, you will speedily 
You will find 


that you have exchanged a syimpathizing 


realize what you have lost. 


friend, an able judicious counselor, a kind 
and devoted nurse, for a selfish, unfeeling 


modation and his own pleasures ; neglecting 
you in health, and deserting you when sick. 


Who has not read the reward of deserting 


of the undutiful daughter ? 





Deatay or A Puysician.—During the late 
illness of Dr. Chirac, the celebreted French 
physician, he was attacked with delirium, on 
recovering from which, he felt his own pulse, 
inistaking himself for ove of his patients.— 
* Why was I not called in before ?’ cried he, 
‘It is too late—Has the gentleman been 
‘bled 2 His attendants answered in the nega- 
tive. * Then he is a dead man!’ cried 
Chirac; * he will not live six hours.’ And 
the prediction was verified. 





Sadness. 

There is a mysterious feeling that fre-| 
quently passes like a cloud over the spirit. 
It comes upon the soul in the busy bustle of 
lily in the social circle, in the calin and 
silent retreat of solitude. Its power is alike 


supreme over the weak and iron hearted. 





for those which will weep meekly in sorrow, | 
and kindle with asteady encouragement in the 


At one time it is caused by the flitting of a 


single thought across the mind, Again a 


It must be conjured to remember that 


beyond others to be made reverently, dis- | 


Hlow many thoughtless young daughters | 


| 
persuade you to deceive your parents, proves 


companion, ever seeking his own accom- | 


parents, in the pale and melancholy features 
F 


| 


e a a 
sound will come booming across the ocean 
of memory, gloomy and solemn as the death 
knell, overshadowing all the bright hopes and 
| sunny feclings of the heart. Who ean describe 
jit, and yet who has not felt its bewildering 
‘influence ? Still, it is a delicious sort of 
sorrow ; and like a cloud dimming the sun 
shine of the river, although casting a moment- 
ary shade of gloom, it enhauces the beauty 


(of returning brightness, 
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| TRAVELING Sxetrcues.—We have of late filled 
ithe space allotted to this department of our paper 
| with the interesting letters of N. P. Willis, from the 
|New-York Mirror. Having regularly published 


\those written during his sojourn in England, as the 





|| one in our present number brings that part of his 
||correspondence to a close, and as moreover we do 
‘not think those that follow in succession equal the 
|| former in point of interest, we shall take our leave 
jjof them at present, but shall probably select 
| occasionally for our colums such as in our estimation 
will be most gratifying to our readers. 





New Acency.—F. 8S. Johnson, No. 242 Water- 
| Street, New-York, has obligingly offered to assume 
|| the Agency of the Repository in that city, and is 
i}consequently fully authorized by the publisher to 
act as Agent, both there and in other places which 
he may chance to visit. 


> 


| 3p We shall endeavor to publish in our next 
|;number a list of our principal Agents, which we 
have for some time neglected doing. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


|| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


| J. 1. ¥. Johnstown, N. ¥.$1,00; E. D. Pleasant Valley, 
N. ¥. $1.00; W. J. O. Danbury, Ct. 81,00; G. D. J. 
|| Clinton, M. T. $1,00; P. M. Cambria, N. Y. 1,00; A. 8. 
|| Junius, N. ¥. $0.81); P. S.C. Oakfield, N. Y. 31,00; L. 
W. Stockport, N Y. $100; LB Port Kent, N. Y. $1,00; 
|| W. J. A. New Woodstock, N. Y. $1,00, A.D. H. Stafford, 
N. Y. 810,00; J. H. 8. Meriden, Ct. 81,00; H. P. West 
Port, N. Y. $1.00; J. 8. Brighton, N. Y. $5.00; J. A. B. 
|| Wadsworth, O. $1.00; E. 8. J. New-York, 83,00; J H. 
|| Henrietta, N. ¥. $500; 8S. H. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
| 81,00; P. C. Westborough, Ms. $10,00; N. 8. Eagle 
| Harbor, N. Y¥. $1,00, 





| MARRIED, 

|| Inthis city, on the ®&th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Thatcher, 
Mr. Michael W. Barringer, to Miss Elizabeth Rowe, alt of 

| this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. J. Pardee, Mr. Robert N. 
Benson, of Providence, R. L to Miss Ann Howland, 
daughter of Joshua Doane, formerly of New Bedford, Ms. 

On the lth inst. by the Rev J. Berger, Mr. John Tator, 
to Miss Harriet Waltermire, both of Ghent. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. William Whittaker, Mr. 
James Houner, to Miss Sarah Brenchely, all of this city. 

At Claverack, on the 15th inst. by Ambrose Root, Esq 
Mr. George Briggs, Jr. of Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, to 
Eve Maria Hagedon, of the former place. 





DILD, 
In this city, on the 13th inst. Samuel [. Ten Brook, a 
|, respectable inhabitant, aged about 80 years, 

On the 10th inst. Mr. Silas Rand, in the 82d year of 
his age. 

On the 11th inst. Mrs. Ruby Bliss, in the 48th year of 
her age. 

On the 7th inst. Rhody, daughter of Nathan and Eunice 
Miner, aged 5 months and 12 days 

On the @th inst. Mrs. Eunice Miner, wife of Mr. Nathan 
Miner, in the 40th vear of her age 

On the 9th inst. Elivabeth, daughter of Benjamin and 
Mary Hildreth, aged 5 months. 

On the llth inst. Mr. Thomas Pelling Proprietor of the 
jleachworks attached to the Hudson Printworke at 
Stockport. 

At Claverack, on the 30th ult. Sarah D. Stever, wife of 
Jeremiah Stever, aged 35 years, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
For the first leaf of a Lady’s Album. 

On may this fair unsullied leaf 

An emblem of thy virtue be, 
And may these pages e’er remain 

Unstained, undimmed by F'lattery, 
This book, the shrine where Friends shall bring 
Friendship’s pure heartfelt offering. 


May Friendship, Love, Affection strew 

On these fair leaves bright blooming flowers 
Of lasting hue and beauty rare, 

Transplanted from the Muses’ bowers, 
And may they bloom in after years, 
Unblighted by the dew of tears. 


Perchance thy name will be inscribed 
Within by many a friendly hand— 
Oh may it in the Book of Life, 
God’s glorious Album, glittering stand, 
With bright and shining names to be 
Eternally—eternally !— 


Lady, though I am all unknown, 
This offering I send to thee, 
Forgive, and sometimes, when alone, 
Muse o’er these lines and think of me; 
And through the shadowy clouds of care 
Send up for me one pure, warm prayer. 


Schaghticoke, N. Y. 1835. J. S. F. 





Mrs. Heman’s Last Poem. 

Tue Dublin University Magazine from which the 
following lines by Mas. Hemans are taken, says they are 
* the last verses ever dictated by her, which she sent to us 
a few days previous to her death. They are entitled 
“ The Pvetry of the Psalms.” 

Nosty thy song, O minstrel, rushed to meet 
The Eternal on the pathway of the blast, 
With darkness round him, as a mantle cast, 

And cherubim to waft his flying seat, 

Amidst the hills, that smoked beneath his feet. 
With trumpet voice thy spirit called aloud, 
And bade the trembling rocks his name repeat, 

And the bent cedars, and the bursting cloud. 

But far more gloriously to earth made known 

By that high strain, than by the thunder’s tone, 
The flashing torrents, or the ocean roll ; 

Jehovah spoke through the imbreathing fire, 

Nature’s vast realms forever to inspire 
With the deep worship of a living soul. 


Dublin, April, 1835. 





The Dog. 
‘He will not come,’ said the gentle child, 
And she patted the poor dog’s head, 
And she pleasantly called him and fondly smiled, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, 
Nor arose from his lowly bed. 


*T was his master’s grave where he chose to rest, 
He guarded it night and day, “ 

The love that glowed in his grateful breast, 

For the friend who had fed, controlled, carest, 
Might never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near 
Beneath some hastening tread, 


| He started up with a quivering ear, 


For he thought ’twas the step of his Master dear, 
| Returning from the dead. 


But sometimes when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 

|He tore the turf with a mournful ery, 

|As if he would force his way, or die, 
To his much loved Master's feet. 


| So there through the summer’s heat he lay, 
Till Autumn’s nights grew bleak, 
| Till his e 


| And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weak. 


ye grew dim with his hope’s decay, 


And oft the pitying children brought 

| Their offerings of meat and bread, 

And to coax him away to their homes they sought 
But his buried master he ne’er forgot, 

| Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 





Cold Winter came, with an angry sway, 

| And the snow lay deep and sore, 

| Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

| Till close to where the broken tomb-stone lay, 
| He fell, to rise no more. 

| 
| And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
| And Death was by his side, 


| With one loud ery that shook the plain, 
J 


He called for his master,— but all in vaing 
Then stretched himself and died. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
The Martyr of Scio. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





Brient Summer breathed in Scio. Gay she hung 
| Her coronal upon the olive boughs, 

Flushed the sweet clusters on the ripening vines, 

| And shook fresh fragrance from the citron groves, 
Till every breeze was satiate. 

But the sons 


Of that fair isle bore winter in their soul; 
| 


! For, ‘mid the temples of their ancestors, 


| And through the weeping mastic-bowers their step 
| Was like the man who hears the oppressor’s voice, 
In nature's softest echo ; and the Turk 

In solemn domination, marked the smoke 
| Curl from his pipe around that ruined dome, 
Whence mighty Homer awed the listening world 

Once, to the proud divan, with stately step, 

A youth drew near. Surpassing beauty sat 
Upon his princely brow, and from his eye 
A glance liketightuing parted as he spoke 
| Thad ajewel. From my sires it came, 

In long transmission, and upon my soul 
There was a bond to keep it for my sons, 
‘Tis gone, and in its stead a false one shines, 
I ask for justice.’ 
Brandishing aloft 
His cimiter, the moslem cadi cried — 
‘By Allah and his Prophet! guilt like this, 
Shall feel the avenging stroke. 
Who robbed thy casket.’ 


Bring forth the wretch 


Then the appellant tore 
| The turban from his brow, and cast it down. 
‘Lo! the false jewel see? And wouldst thou know 
Whose fraud exchanged it for iny precious gem ? 
Thowart the man. My birthright was the faith 
Of Jesus Christ, which thou didst steal aw ay 
With glazing words. Take back the tinseled baits, 
| And let me sorrowing seek my Savior’s fuld, 
| Tempted I was, and madly have I fallen 
| Oh! give me back my faith? 

And there he stood, 
The stately-born of Scio in whose veins 


Stirred the high blood of Greece. 


There was a pause— 
A haughty lifting up of Turkish brows 
In wonder and in scorn—a muttered tone, 


) Ot wrath precursive, and a stern reply 





\* The faith of Osmyn, or the sabre stroke— 
|| Choose thee, young Greek.’ 














—— - a 
Then rose his lofty form, 
In all its majesty ; and his deep voice 
Rang out sonorous as a triumph song, 
* Give back my faith. 
A pale torch faintly gleamed 
Thro’ niche and window of a lonely church. 
And there the wailing of a stifled dirge, 
Rose sad at midnight hour. A corpse was there 
And a young, beauteous creature, kneeling low, 
In voiceless grief. Her wealth of raven locks 
Swept o'er the dead man's brow, as there she laid 
The withered bridal crown; while every hope 
That at its twining woke, and every joy 
Young love in fond idolatry had nursed, 
Perished that hour. 
Feebly she raised a child 
And bade him kiss his father. But the boy 
Shrank back in horror from the clotted blood, 
And wildly clasped his hands with such a ery 
Of piercing anguish, that each heart recoiled 
From his impassioned woe. 
But there was one 
Unmoved—one white-haired melancholy man, 
Who stood in utter desolation forth : 
Silent and solemn, like some lonely tower. 
Yet, in his tearless eye, there seemed a spark 
Of victor-glory, mid despair, to burn— 
That Sctote martyr was his only son! 


HEALTH SECURED, 


HYER’S HYGEIAN VEGETABLE 
Universal Wedicine. 


The Hygeian Medicine is composed of the purest 
vegetable substances in nature, without the least particle 
of mineral or mercurial matter, which is uncongenial, and 
therefore destructive tothe human svstem, being admitted 
into his admixture. [t purges the blood, gives tone and 
elasticity to the nerves, equalizes the circulation, and re 
news heaithy action through the entire range of the system. 

They have been found effectual in Quinsy, Heartburn, 
Flatulency, Dyspepsia, Colic, Painters’ Colie, Surfeit, 
Constipated Colic, Costiveness, Looseness, Spasmodic 
Cholera, Bilious Colic, [ntestinal Coneretions, Stone, 
Gravel, Worms, Strictures, ‘Tenesmus, Piles, Jaundice, 
Visceral Turgescence, Poly pus, Cough, Asthma, Disturbed 
Sleep, Pain in the Side; Yellow, Typhus, Remittant and 
Intermittant Fevers; Fever and Ague; Inflaimmations, 
Biles, Apostemes, Tumors, Erysipelus, Visceral loflamma 
tions, Mumps, Croup, Peripneumony, Pleurisy, Ophthaliny, 
Catarrh, Influenza, Dysentary, Rheumatism, Gout, White 
Swelling, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Rash, Small Pox, 
Plethora, Hemorrhage, Emaciation, Decline, Consumption, 
Secorfula, King’s Evil, Cancer, Syphilis, Elephantiasis. 
Scurvy, Aneurism, Gangrene, Ulcer, Losanity, Morbid 
Sight, Morbid Hearing, Morbid Smell, Morbid Taste, 
Nerve Ache, Tie Doloureux, Cramp, Palpitation, Saint 
Vitus’s Dance, Palsy, Headache, Vertigo, Syncope, Con 
vu sions, Gonorrhea, Flux, Corpulency, Dropsy, Leprosy, 
[teh and all cutaneous cruptions ; as well as every other 
disease to which the human frame is liable. For Sale by 


ASHMBEL STODDARD. 





Hudson, 1835, 





WAMPED 


At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATL RDAY,AT HI DSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. HB. Stoddard, 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and kifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subse Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars age, shall receive siz copies 


and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 


ribing. 
tree oft post 


; postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 


ninth or tenth volumes. 


ir No subscriptions received 
for less than one year 


All the back numbers furnished 


to new subscribers. 


i-9" All orders and Communications must be post poid 
to receive attention. 








